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THE COLLEGE ART-EDUCATION a apy Ae ee 


CURRICULUM 


Arr in the schools is rapidly becoming an organized 
body of educative and self-controlled experience di- 
rected toward the meeting of personal, national, and 
world needs, for art even more perhaps than other 
curriculum areas, contributes to democratic living and 
world understanding. The purpose of art in the 
school curriculum is vastly more than that of an area 
embracing media and processes, for it involves not 
only activities but information as well, and feelings. 
Art should oceupy in the school a place commensurate 
with that which it oeeupies in everyday life, provision 
for which should be made in the elementary school, 
the secondary school, and the college. 

Consequently, an increased emphasis will have to be 
placed on art as a curriculum area at the elementary- 
school level, and time should be found for it in the 
weekly and daily schedules. Classroom facilities, 
equipment, and supplies, as well as instruction, should 
be adequate to carry on an efficient art-education pro- 
gram. Adequate professional training in elementary- 
school art must be provided by the teachers colleges. 
All prospective elementary-school teachers should be 
required to complete at least two three-hour courses 
in art education. 

Students of the junior and senior high schools having 
unusual ability in art should be encouraged by their 
teachers, counselors, and school principals to enroll 
for an art eurrieulum, not to be confused with the 
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other school curricula in which art may also be offered 
as a major subject. It is not intended that the art 
curriculum replace these courses, the purpose of which 
is to offer immediate vocational training or to enrich 
the general seecondary-school offering. The art cur- 
riculum is kept co-ordinate with the other general cur- 
ricula offered in the secondary schools, and it should 
not attempt to compete in any way with the special art 
school or college, but should aim rather to meet the 
general educational needs of those whose interests lie 
predominantly within the art field. 

Art education at all grade levels should enable the 
individual to adjust himself more effectively to his 
environment; should function in his life and character 
as an integrating power, enriching his living; should 
help to motivate his interests and to clarify and or- 
ganize his thinking. General education should afford 
experiences that will enable him to grow in his aware- 
ness of art, to become skilled in his ability to use the 
principles of design in controlling his environment 
and himself to the end that he may eventually become 
a desirable adult citizen. 

The secondary-school art-major course is planned 
for those students who, having some ability and a 
great deal of interest in art, elect it as a subject in 
high school for two years with the intention of dis- 
continuing their forma] education in favor of a job 
on graduating from high school or of pursuing a 
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liberal-arts curriculum in eollege. The purposes of 
the art-major course include exploration of the pos- 
sibilities of art as an immediate means of earning a 
livelihood, the pursuit of an additional cultural sub- 
ject in high school, and improvement of everyday 
living standards through learning about how art con- 
tributes to daily living in the home and the community. 

The time allotted to the usually elective art-major 
course is one period in school and one period of home 
work for each school day. The courses suggested for 
1lth-grade students include: “Art of the Ages,” “Cos- 
tume Design and Illustration,” “Industrial Design,” 
and “Freehand Drawing”; for 12th-grade students: 
“American Art,” “Stagecraft,” “Interior Decoration,” 
and “Modeling and Carving.” It is desirable that 
some of these courses should be made constant sub- 
jects for certain established curricula, commercial, in- 
dustrial, or academic, for example. 

The art curriculum is planned exclusively for boys 
and girls capable of becoming high-school graduates 
and of entering college or art school to specialize in art 
or art education. Students with interest and excep- 
tional promise in art who desire to make an art profes- 
sion, their life work are encouraged by their teachers, 
counselors, and school principals to enter this four-year 
high-school curriculum. They should be admitted to 
it on the recommendation of the art teachers and the 
school principal, should be of normal intelligence or 
above, and should be good students scholastically. 
This curriculum is now in operation in the public 
schools of Baltimore, being offered jointly by three 
secondary schools, one junior high school, and two 
senior high schools. An outline of the curriculum 
follows. 

It is proposed that all of the art subjects in this 
curriculum be pursued by all who enroll; the academic 
and related subjects included in it are variable, the 
student being allowed, in so far as possible, to elect 
subjects that will help him to be admitted to the higher 
institution which he may desire to enter. The art 
courses embraced by the curriculum are as follows: 
Ninth Grade, General Art; Tenth Grade, Painting and 
Seulpture; Eleventh Grade, Industrial Art and Com- 
mercial Art; Zwelfth Grade, Architecture and Theater 
Art. The number of periods given to art in the 
junior high school is six a week; in the senior high 
school, two each day. Teaching assignments for art- 
curriculum classes in the senior high schools are for 
two consecutive periods (a double period), preferably 
at the end of the school day. Two periods of home- 
work preparation each day are required. 


1 Scheduling the art period at this time makes possible 
museum visits and related field trips without interfering 
with the regular program of the school. 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL ART CURRICULUM 


First Year 
(Ninth Grade) 














Periods 
a week 
English | .................. 6 
Foreign Language I ...eccccssssssssssnseense 6 
Pn aaa ee Oenemimnnene aeaeor ten eter 6 
General Art ........ 6 
World History ...................... 5 
Ne re reset 1 
Physical EQucataonn .....coccscccssressrcseinseoe 2 
Home agora 9 
Industrial Arts (“CCC 
Fs 5, RT TRE OREN ITT - 
35 
Second Year 
(Tenth Grade) 
nT as | eeiesseneerte vente epee sigue 5 
fl 5, neon po ea eed 5 
Paintin 
en acd , I ES 10 
Biology, Foreign Language I or II 5 
Home Economies or Industrial Arts 2 
Music .......... ee ELE Re AP Re 1 
Physical BGucation .........coccsssucsscesessionsem 2 
30 
Third Year 
(Eleventh Grade) 
gE Be premade Cina anna: ssectiad Gh 5 
Foreign Language I, II, or ITI, or 
*Physics, Math. III, Modern 10 
European History (Select 
Two) 
Commercial Art )} ited 10 
Industrial Art | SY wer 
EC eee terete Poterhere ree 1 
Physical EGucetiom .n.sscsccosscsrsosenssseesnssee 2 
28 
Fourth Year 
(Twelfth Grade) 
English IV Sica titi Racor 5 
Foreign Language II or ITI t 5 
*Chemistry or Math. IV jf ~™ 
Theater Art 
per ac ta ; Se Al ks 10 
United States History 0... 5 
Physical Equcation ......cccccscccsssssssessseses 2 
pei meets | ROR Be ent Fe 1 
28 


* Pupils who have rfot had biology in 10th grade must 


Number 
of weeks 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


40 
40 


40 
40) 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


40 


take either physics or chemistry before graduation. 


The courses offered in the art curriculum are 00! 
intended to be immediately vocational but rather 
furnish a sound background for future specialized 
training on the art-school or college level where the 
student will continue to major in his ehosen field. 
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™M HE ART-TEACHER-EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
Credits 
‘ nglish 21 
‘umber English Composition. ......... 3 
Weel Survey of English Literature ........ccu 3 
2 Contemporary Literature 3 
40 Public Speaking ............ 3 
40 Theater Axt Renee ete 3 
40 Stagecraft nes 3 
40 Sehool Publications .. 3 
40 08 ensnennmerneorianctaieetcat 18 
40 Principles Of Biology -.nccscnvssneennumtenmenunn 3 
Matter and Energy ...... By 
40 Chemistry and Physics 3 
Appreciation of Art ... 3 
Physical Edueation ......... 6 
History and Social Science ......-occmemnmremeneummernneesinensne 12 
40 Ancient and Mediaeval Art History ........... 3 
40 Renaissance and Modern Art History ..... 3 
Principles Of ECOmOmMICS q......-cccccvecsesensmeeeneeen 3 
40 American Government .. 3 
: Psychology and Education (minor subjects) ........... 30 
Introduction tO EGucatiom on... essen 3 
a General Psychology . 
Educational Psychology 
Principles Of "TOe@QReamige nce iccscececsavnssssjeseesry-sseirnee 
Student Teaching and Critique ..................... 3 
Art in Elementary Education ......0...ccccsoe 3 
Art in Secondary Education 2.0.0... ccc 3 
40 BH Supervision of Art Education ......0.ccc0cnun 3 
80 rt and Craft (major subjects) 30 
Painting, Elementary and/or 
Painting, SeCOmdary q.seinstrcresrseetionss 6 
40 Sculpture, Elementary and/or 
40 Sculpture, SOComMeye  cacscccnisescensisscctsesssserereniee 6 
40 Architecture, Elementary and/or 
Architecture, SeCOMGATY -.ncccscccoccsrssnreneesnesenee 6 
Industrial Art, Elementary and/or 
Industrial Art, SecOm@ary ......cccccccccsocmsee 6 
Commercial Art, Elementary and/or 
40 Commercial Art, SeCOMAALY .....:.cccccccneensnn 6 
40 Related SUb JOCES ncccnnnnnnnennnnan 9 
Costume Desig stetig creck cs caciniskakcds 3 
40 Costume Tifusbratheme suisse tciathcrntaneale nee 3 
40 Interior Deseetthent cicnneimssiicknedncaunands 3 
40 lective Subjeetae: ich ctw dicsaccca ichigo eel 8 
40 Total ic5) cotter cocacodouucaen 128 
The suecessful art-eurrieulum graduate is enthusiasti- 
> mus! Melly admitted to both eollege and art school.? 
*The following institutions are among those that have 
‘greed to admit the art-eurriculum graduate without the 
“eo not Mae? °sentation of any additional units: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Harvard College, Yale University School of Fine 
er © BMArts, Syracuse University, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
alized ee, New York University, Hood College, University of 
re the Puyland, The Maryland Institute, University of Penn- 
‘vvania, Towson (Maryland) State Teachers College, 
field. HABNotre Dame College of Maryland, Pratt Institute, Phila- 


r Phin Museum School of Industrial Arts, The Rhode 
‘and School of Design. 
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The need of professional preparation on the part 
of art teachers should be met by effective curricula 
offered in the art school and the college. The art-edu- 
cation curriculum should be of at least four years’ 
duration and should lead to the bachelor’s degree; 
summer-school courses leading to this degree should 
be offered for those employed during the regular 
school term. The foregoing empirical curriculum, out- 
lined by courses, is suggested for the preparation of 
art teachers for the secondary schools and of art 
supervisors for the elementary schools. 

Greater attention must be given in the plans for 
art education to the professional preparation of teach- 
ers and the providing of effective supervision, espe- 
cially at elementary-school level. There must be 
realization of the need of general art courses for all 
pupils in the junior and the senior high schools, for 
major courses in art and an art curriculum for the 
gifted pupils. There must come the consciousness on 
the part of the high-school administrator that art is 
as “preparatory” a subject for students who will 
enter college as it is for those who are compelled to 
terminate their formal education on graduation from 
high school. There must come the recognition of the 
claim of art to a position of importance in the cur- 
riculum co-ordinate with that now held by the lan- 
guages, mathematics, and science. If a head of de- 
partment is designated for other subject-matter areas, 
then a head of department should be named for the 
art department, which should be in every way iden- 
tical administratively, with the other major educa- 
tional fields. 

There must come an awakening on the part of some 
school administrators to the realization that art is 
entitled to a place of prime importance in the eurricu- 
lum, at all grade levels, because of its recognized value 
as an integrating agent and as a culminating experi- 
ence to which all curriculum areas contribute, because 
of its values in character development, and because of 
the significant life purposes that art serves. 
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IMPROPRIETIES AND INCONSIS- By 


TENCIES IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL 


PRACTICES’ 


THE improper, inequitable, or pernicious conditions 
that have flourished in the past in many public-school 
systems and in individual schools that I have known 
about or in systems that I have served through the 
long years have been very numerous and varied. The 
problem cannot be given exhaustive treatment here, 
but it deserves passing consideration. 

Although the faults and shortcomings of the schools 
have often been exaggerated, sometimes grossly, one 
must avoid the other extreme of remaining wholly 
oblivious to the imperfections that do exist. It is 
no exaggeration to say that many school systems, as 
I have, known them first-hand, have been burdened 
with a not negligible ratio of inadequately trained 
teachers, supervisors, principals, and superintendents, 
persons of limited general attainments and native 
ability, whose salaries have often been equal to or 
higher than the salaries paid college and university 
men of much greater ability and training. With a 
few notable exceptions, this army of public-school 
officials from the superintendents down through the 
ranks, has made very few basic original contributions 
to the science of education. Most of the constructive, 
original, and independent thinkers among them that 
I have known personally have left the public schools 
for the universities or other posts. Principalships 
have been oceupied by persons who were not even 
graduates of standard two-year normal schools—even 
now many do not hold a college degree—and yet many 
of these principals have drawn higher salaries for the 
routine administration on a purely taskmaster level 
of a small school than many experts in universities or 
in the same public-school systems. Many superinten- 
dents of my acquaintance have been overpaid in com- 
parison with the emoluments received by sundry ex- 
perts who often have rendered basie pioneering ser- 
vices or carried on the most scientifie work done in the 
schools. 

Many salary scales have often been patchworks of 
opportunism, high-pressure salesmanship, inconsis- 
tencies, and inequities, partly because of the precon- 
ceptions, lack of understanding, or lack of courage 
on the part of the executive to face problems realisti- 
cally and justly and to withstand the demands of the 
large pressure groups in the hierarchy. In education, 
as in polities, the large organized blocs of workers 
“set away with it,” in terms of the vernacular, at 


1 The following comments are quoted from a book now 
in preparation titled ‘‘The Odyssey of a Psychologist, 
Leaves from the Memoirs of a Self-Wrought Special Edu- 
eationist and Clinical Psychologist.’’ 


J. E. WALLACE WALLIN 
DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND MENTAL HYGIENE, DELAWARE grarp 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

the expense of the small unorganized groups which 
can exert little influence because of their lack of num. 
bers. Under the lopsided seales that exist in some 
systems, supervisors and directors responsible for the 
organization and development of programs of work 
affecting the lives of thousands of pupils in large 
school systems, and also experts in technical fields 
who may be men of university calibre and have made 
notable contributions to the literature of the profes- 
sion, are sometimes paid less than principals or sv- 
perintendents of small schools with only 500 to 700 
pupils. Sometimes they are paid only as much or 
only slightly more than a classroom teacher respon- 
sible for the education of a mere handful of children, 
Often the experts are forced to spend all their time 
on purely routine work. If they conduct any research 
and do any writing, they are forced to render this 
service on their own time without paid assistance. 
Again, because of the inexorable mechanical operation 
of automatic salary schedules, teachers and principals 
of inferior preparation and teaching ability often have 
drawn the same compensation and received the same 
automatic salary increments as the well-trained in- 
cumbents. Mass psychology is responsible, in part, 
for the gross injustices that have been permitted in 
many salary schedules and that continue to exist even 
in some enlightened school systems. 

The work of the highly trained experts in the highly 
specialized fields that have been developing have been 
especially undervalued and underpaid on the public- 
school level as compared with the university level or 
the professional-school level. This is due, in part, to 
the lack of technical knowledge on the part of the 
superintendent of the technical area concerned or his 
lack of interest in it. Sometimes he permits the work 
to be done merely beeause “it’s the thing to do.” He 
does not want his system to acquire the reputation 
of being moribund or a “back number.” Tolerance 
of the work permits him to pride himself on the fact 
that his system is “up-to-date.” To illustrate: I have 
never served under any superintendent of schools or 
been closely associated with any superintendent who 
could qualify as an expert in the field of special edu- 
cation or mental hygiene, although I know of a few 
who could so qualify. Essentially they have been 
amateurs, and several of the real superintendents with 
whom I have worked have frankly admitted this to 
be a fact. Some whom I have known, because of their 
lack of insight into the problems, have underestimated 
the importance of the services rendered and have 
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on the pretext that no funds were available, although 
it was notorious that funds could be pried loose for 
less important but more glamorous activities, often 
activities that could be exploited for advertising pur- 
poses in the daily press. Three of those who failed 
to supply the essential budgets professed great interest 
in salvaging handicapped children. But professions 
without performance are sometimes transparent ra- 
tionalizations for a guilt complex. One superintendent 
was willing to carry on the special classes, doubtless 
beeause they had become a recognized part of the 
traditions of a modern school system, but he insisted 
on excessive enrollments in order that the cost of a 
class would not greatly exceed that of a regular grade. 
Off guard he threw away his defenses and declared 
in an open meeting of officials and supervisors, called 
to decide upon the equipment and supplies needed for 
anew building, that the “thing to do with the men- 
tally defective is to knock them in the head; they are 
not worth educating anyway.” He emphatically ob- 
jected to providing the special classes for these chil- 
dren with the diversified equipment and supplies 
needed to do genuine exploratory work. His undis- 
guised proclamation before this particular professional 
group (he never repeated it before the lay public) 
at least possessed the virtue of outspokenness, which 
ismuch to be preferred to the dodge, in more frequent 
vogue, of dissimulation or cant. He was much franker 
than some administrators I have known who probably 
harbored the same opinion secretly beeause they failed 
ignominiously to square their performances with their 
enthusiastie professions before professional and lay 
audiences. In spite of such professions, one of the 
superintendents even allowed well-developed and at- 
tested phases of the special education program to be 
sabotaged by subofficials, who were permitted to run 
ther schools much as they saw fit irrespective of 
mandatory state statutes. It should, of course, not 
be implied that only superintendents who are experts 
ou handicapped children are interested in their educa- 
tion and willing to supply the necessary budgets. 
David Weglein, of Baltimore, during my association 
with him (as will appear later) was enthusiastie in 
tis budgetary support for all kinds of handicapped 
tlildren, while Ben Blewett, of St. Louis, and Paul 
Stetson, of Dayton, gave generous support to the 
program for the mentally handicapped. Nevertheless, 
the one essential for getting things done for the han- 
“capped is the willingness to supply the wherewithal. 
Professions, promises, and wishful thinking will not 
00 the job. 

Steady improvement in the public-school profes- 
‘onal personnel has admittedly come with the evolu- 
ton of the sehools. Some state- and eity-school sys- 
lems now require a four years’ college course with a 
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certain prescribed minimum of education courses for 
any teaching position and the master’s degree for 
principalships and _ superintendencies, and have 
adopted salary scales that provide monetary differen- 
tials based on the amount of training. Some systems 
also recognize the importance of personality qualifi- 
cations. The general level of ability among public- 
school workers has doubtless been steadily advancing; 
teachers in all levels and supervisors and administra- 
tors are better prepared scholastically than ever before 
in the history of the American public-school system. 
I have met in a number of school systems many in- 
cumbents who would qualify on the college level in 
personality and scholarship. Nevertheless, the need 
for improvement in the scholarship, the personality 
attributes, the integrity, and the morale of the per- 
sonnel from the superintendent down, and in the 
psychological conditions surrounding the teaching job, 
continues as one of the paramount desiderata on the 
“must” calendar of the schools. 

The frequent charge, sometimes grossly exaggerated 
by teachers and the lay publie, that the typical public- 
school teachers and subordinates are complacently 
subservient bread-and-butter “yes” men, who do not 
act upon their own initiative but timidly and servilely 
follow the dictates and directives of their superior 
officers, and that many administrators are at heart 
little Hitlers is not in my experience entirely devoid 
of justification. But this was more true a quarter 
century ago than it is today, or at any rate before 
teachers were organized or federated or protected by 
civil-service regulations, although illustrations from 
the very recent past could readily be supplied in sup- 
port of either allegation. One reason for the “goose 
stepping” that does exist among teachers is the fact 
that they have been repeatedly indoctrinated with the 
dogma that their highest duty is complete co-opera- 
tion with the administration and that they must never 
go over the head of the administrator. Absolute fealty 
to the boss is the highest virtue in the school as in 
politics, whether the boss is right or wrong. I have 
heard that theme harped on again and again by super- 
intendents who have said little or nothing about the 
perfectly obvious correlate that co-operation is a 
double process requiring the joint action, the re- 
ciprocal give-and-take, of two or more persons instead 
of the constant surrender of one person to the will or 
authority of another person, usually a superior officer. 
They have soft-pedalled the complementary obligation 
of the administrator fully to co-operate with his sub- 
ordinates in carrying out school requirements. No 
mention has ever been made within my experience of 
the fact that co-operation may be a vice and not a 
virtue and that no moral obligation exists on the part 
of any subordinate to lend whole-hearted support to 
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any administrator who flouts the rules of the board, 
or departmental regulations, or state statutes, or eth- 
ical and professional standards of econduet. Certainly, 
no one in any position, publie or private, is under 
any moral compulsion to condone or acquiesce in any 
culpable acts of omission or commission to shield a 
recreant official. 

Although I have been given excellent co-operation 
in my work from the vast majority of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents, it remains true, neverthe- 
less, that the failures of co-operation have been far 
more flagrant among the responsible heads of schools 
and school systems than among the teachers. With 
notably few exceptions, the teachers—and many of 
them have rated high in technical skill—and other 
workers under my supervision in every position that 
I have filled have given the most whole-hearted co- 
operation in carrying out the program of special edu- 
cation. In fact, although they have been given wide 
latitude in earrying out the details of the job assign- 
ments and have been encouraged to think for them- 
selves and exercise their own initiative, many have 
been compliant and responsive to a fault. So far as 
I am aware, I have never had a major difficulty with 
any teacher under my supervision, although I have 
never hesitated to point out shortcomings as I have 
conceived them. I would not be able to file complaints 
against many members of my numerous immediate 
In a 
half eentury, only two or three have proved to be 
perfidious and disloyal, All of these were actuated by 
With “axes to grind,” they did not 
scruple about the methods used to satisfy their secret 


staffs beeause of noneo-operation or treachery. 


ulterior motives. 


ambitions on the seductive pragmatic principle, which 


Events 
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is responsible for many of the major feuds and rival. 
ries between men and nations, that the “end justifies 
the means.” 

The obstacles thrown in my way in the effort to 
serve the interests of the helpless “submerged tenth” 
in the pupil population have not been created by the 
classroo™ teachers in the grades (who have not been 
under my supervision), but by a modicum of ¢o-ordj.- 
uate or subordinate administrators. While the number 
has never been large in any system, I have, neverthe. 
less, dealt in my official capacity with a few prin- 
cipals and superintendents who have been perfeetly 
willing to evade, ignore, or violate regulations estab. 
lished in conformity with board rules or state statutes 
and who have tried to justify their dereliction on the 
most puerile, brazen, or absurd processes of rational- 
ization, such as: “they do not need to obey the special- 
education law because no penalty is attached to its 
violation”; “people are constantly violating state laws 
and get away with it, why should I worry”; “I am 
more concerned with holding my job than going out on 
a limb to serve this defective child.” These are literal 
quotations. Some of these maladministrators in the 
general tone of their responses have given the impres- 
sion that they are privileged individuals who stand 
above the law and who need not enforce the statutes 
unless it suits their personal convenience to do 80. 
Fortunately, I have not encountered many schoolmen 
of such distorted professional concepts. But a few 
men in strategie positions who almost fit into this pic- 
ture greatly hampered for years the program of spe- 
cial education in two state systems and one municipal 


system. 





INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


THERE is probably no country that has accumulated 
as much information about individual differences as 
the United States. There is probably no country that 
has made less use of the knowledge which has been 
collected on this subject. This 
despite the widespread attention that has been devoted 
For this situation two 
There is first the sur- 


statement is made 
to counseling and guidance. 
explanations can be offered. 
render of educational values which resulted from the 
acceptance at the beginning of the century of the 
principle that any subject taught for the same length 
of time is as good as any other. The consequence has 
been a multiplication of courses at the high-school 
and college levels which, when added together in vari- 
ous combinations, do not edueate. A seeond explana- 
tion is to be found in a rooted fear that classification 


of pupils according to their abilities is undemocratic. 
Nevertheless, it has been found necessary in many 
parts of the country to introduce two types of high- 
school diplomas—one for those who have demonstrate 
ability to continue their education in college and an- 
other for those who have somehow managed to survive 
through the high-school course. 

American education has on the whole been geared 
to pupils and students of average ability and to the 
backward more than to the selection and discovery 0! 
ability. “A demoeratie system of education demands 
that each individual be given an opportunity to do his 
best. E. L. Thorndike, in an article on “The Distr 
bution of Edueation” (School Review, Vol. XI, May, 
1932), drew attention to the neglect of able students 
and urged that 


. . ell 
our inereased resources should be used to aid young ™ 
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and women whom nature and nurture have chosen to 
ofit from schooling. ... In the wars we are incessantly 
waging against disease, misery, depravity, injustice and 
ugliness, we should not provide our best marksmen with 
the poorest weapons nor ask our bravest to fight with 


pr 










naked hands. 






The need for discovering ability was never greater 
than it is today. Reference was made in SCHOOL 
anp Society, Oetober 26, to a plea from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Bureau of Cooperation with Educa- 
tional Institutions placing upon high-school teachers 
the responsibility for finding talented young people. 
In Science, the Endless Frontier, the report to the 
President on a Program for Postwar Scientific Re- 
search, one of the committees stated that “plans for 
the discovery and development of scientific talent must 
be related to the other needs of society for high 
ability; science, in the words of the man in the street, 
must not, and must not try, ‘to hog it all.’” 

The great task ahead in American education is to 
interpret the meaning of individual differences in such 
away that “the gates of excellence” will stand open 
for all, that each will receive the maximum of edu- 
cation from which he ean derive the greatest profit, 
and that the welfare of society will be considered as 
well as the interests of each of its members. Mass 
education promises to be one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the United States; its success, however, may 
be endangered if talent and ability are allowed to be 
submerged by it.—I. L. K. 





























ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES’ 
32D ANNUAL MEETING 

RECOGNIZING the responsibility of colleges and uni- 
versities in American urban centers to extend national 
and community service not only in the regular four- 
year college programs but also in the fields of post- 
high-school and adult and continuing education, the 
Association of Urban Universities, at its 32d annual 
meeting, held in New York, November 7-8, also went 
on record as requesting the Federal government “to 
continue and intensify its serious study of the problem 
of veterans’ education and related problems of tem- 
porary and permanent housing and instructional fa- 
cilities and equipment.” 

This action of the association came at the conclu- 
‘ion of a series of conferences in which much atten- 
tion had been given to the implications of large-scale 
Federal programs in higher education which have been 
leveloped to meet the emergency situation ereated by 
the return of veterans to university campuses. 

George F. Zook, president, American Council on 
Edueation, declared that many changes in higher edu- 
cation resulting from the pressure of veteran enroll- 
ents will be permanently retained. Veterans, he 
said, have already forced “a permanent change in the 
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evaluation of student achievement and competence.” 
He foresaw a leveling-off in two or three years of the 
peak enrollment reached by colleges because of ‘vet- 
erans, but warned that registration figures will never 
decline to prewar totals and predicted that enrollment 
might double these totals and remain at that level. 

Francis J. Brown, staff associate, ACE, said that 
under veteran programs “institutions have accepted 
and are accepting Federal assistance, but without 
government control in any sense of the word.” He 
added that only by joining hands with the government 
has higher education been able to meet the present 
challenge. “The decade ahead will bring even closer 
joining of hands to meet the needs that are not the 
needs of a single institution, but of all institutions.” 

Other sessions of the convention were devoted to 
reports on new ventures in community service by 
urban universities and to participation in the observ- 
ance of the centennial of the founding of the City 
College of New York. 

Succeeding David D. Henry, president, Wayne Uni- 
versity, as president of the association will be R. H. 
Fitzgerald, chancellor, University of Pittsburgh. M. 
O. Ross, president, Butler University (Indianapolis), 
was elected vice-president, and F. W. Shockley, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, will continue as secretary-trea- 
surer. 

The 49 member institutions of the association claim 
approximately one quarter of the collegiate enroll- 
ments of the country. 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATON AND EDU- 
CATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
In his Annual Report as president of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, Devereux C. Josephs gave 
priority to the plans of the corporation in the field of 
international relations, stating that “without peace 
and the prospect of peace all other plans are worth- 
less. Here, then, is a basie interest. . . . The goal 
chosen is adult appreciation of international respon- 
sibilities.” To this end the corporation offers through 
the colleges its help in “making this country more 
literate and more emotionally mature in international 
affairs.” A few experimental grants have already 
been made, a few more are in the discussion stage, 
and “next year there should be a longer list.” Such 
grants, however, will not relieve colleges from using 
their own funds “to perform what may be regarded 
as their ordinary duty of giving adequate basie in- 
struction in international relations.” Government, 
however, must for its part develop a modern organi- 
zation to plan policies at home and to execute them 
abroad. The changes needed in the Federal machinery 
and the relationship of governmental agencies to Con- 
gress demand study and reappraisal. “Whatever else 
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may be the findings of such an examination, it should 
certainly arouse public recognition of the need to give 
our foreign service adequate support and sympathetic 
assistance instead of sterile criticism.” 

Emphasizing the urgency for winning control over 
the forces that lead to international conflict, Mr. 
Josephs expressed his interest in considering for foun- 
dation support projects that go beyond “sowing an 
annual crop that may die with the first adverse change 
in the climate of opinion; something must be planted 
that will grow strong from deep roots.” The corpora- 
tion plans to use its resources to strengthen the Amer- 
ican way of life, the greatest need of promotion being, 
in his opinion, in the humanities and social sciences 
to offset the increasing emphasis given to the natural 
sciences. 

The use and weaknesses of surveys are also dis- 
cussed in the report. Although not entirely discour- 
aging requests for funds for certain types of sur- 
veys, a pointed contrast is drawn between surveys 
and research by a single person. “Surveys,” writes 
Mr. Josephs, “are one of the accepted means of solving 
a problem, but the greatest likelihood of solution 
comes from the perception of a single person, aided 


if necessary, by research assistants. Often a solution 


follows upon a clear-cut statement of the problem. 
Such definition is usually the product of one man’s 
penetrating analysis. moment’s reflection will con- 


firm this view... .” 

The financial statement shows that, during the fiscal 
year ended September 30, the corporation received 
slightly less than $5,000,000 in income from assets 
which, at book value, tota'ed more than $167,000,000 


at the year’s end. 


THE ELECTIONS AND EDUCATION 


Francis §. Cuase, director of the Rural Editorial 
Service of the University of Chicago, reported, No- 
vember 16, that education received major boosts by 
the voters of six states in the November elections. 
According to returns sent to the service, sponsored by 
the Kellogg Foundation, the university, and the Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of State Education 
Associations, the most striking advances were made in 
California, Oregon, Utah, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Alabama. California voters established a minimum- 
salary scale beginning at $2,400 a year and fixed state 
support of $120 a year for every pupil in average 
daily attendance from kindergarten through junior 
college. The bill, carried by a majority of over a 
million, will result in an increase of nearly 50 million 
dollars a year. 

Utah, by a majority of better than three to one, 
approved finance amendments to guarantee from state 
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sources sufficient funds to finance a minimum edug, 
tional program of $3,000 per classroom unit, which 
will mean a higher educational level in rural areas 
with low taxable wealth, more equitable distribution of 
the tax burden, and more stable revenue for sehoo| 
support. 

In Oklahoma amendments were adopted to provide 
free textbooks with multiple selection, an increase of 
school-district levies, and a guarantee of a minimum 
support of $42 per child. In Oregon a basie sehool. 
fund amendment was adopted by a narrow margin 
guaranteeing $50 of state funds for each child be. 
tween the ages of four and twenty years; while in 
Alabama the constitutional limitations on the taxing 
powers of certain counties and cities were removed, 
In Nebraska, however, amendments, which would have 
required the legislature to raise $40 per pupil from 
sources other than real-property tax, were decisively 
defeated. 

Mr. Chase concludes: “In general, those states which 
already are enjoying the best program of education 
are moving most rapidly toward the further improve- 
ment dictated by the demands of the times.” 


THE CITIZENS’ FEDERAL COMMITTEE AND 
THE CRISIS IN THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 

THE Citizens’ Federal Committee on Education, 
which acts in an advisory capacity to the U. S. Office 
of Education, will in 1947 sponsor a series of reports 
to the nation on the critical condition of the teaching 
profession. The announcement was made by Thomas 
C. Boushall, chairman of the committee, at the con- 
clusion of its second semi-annual meeting. Referring 
to the mass exodus of teachers, owing to completely 
inadequate salaries, lack of public esteem, and lack 
of other factors that make for job satisfaction, Mr. 
Boushall said: “Only vigorous and_statesmanlike 
action on a scale commensurate with the urgent need 
can avert a serious national tragedy.” 

Kathryn McHale, general director, American Ass0- 
ciation of University Women, and vice-chairman of 
the committee, was appointed chairman of a subcom- 
mittee on the Teacher in America to plan the presen- 
tation of reports to the nation. The subcommittee 
includes, among others, the following: Walter D. 
Fuller, president, the Curtis Publishing Company, 
representing manufacturing; A. S. Goss, master, Na- 
tional Grange, representing agriculture; the Very 
Reverend Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, director, 
department of education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, representing religion; Walter G. Ingalls, 
American Legion, representing veterans; and Matthew 
Woll, chairman, Committee on Education, AFL, repre 
senting labor. 
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A GIFT TO PRINCETON UNIVERSITY’S 
LIBRARY 


Harotp W. Dopps, president, Princeton University, 
has announced that Charles Seribner’s Sons has made 
a gift of $50,000 to the new Princeton University Li- 


brary in celebration of the firm’s centenary and in 
memory of members of the firm who have been stu- 
dents at Princeton over the years. The gift will be 
used for a departmental conference room in the $4,- 
000,000 library now under construction. 

The plans for the new library include three depart- 
mental conference rooms—one for the departments of 
English and modern languages; a second for the de- 
partments of classies, Oriental languages, philosophy, 
and religion; and the third for the departments of 
economies, polities, and history. The Scribner gift 
will provide a conference room adjacent to space re- 
served for the department of English. 

The conference rooms, varying in size but approxi- 
mating 40 by 70 feet, will provide the focus for all 
departmental aetivity in the library. They will be the 
chief instrument for bringing into play the basie prin- 
ciple of the library building—that of bringing teach- 
ers, students, and books into a close and stimulating 


relationship. 


BRIARCLIFF JUNIOR COLLEGE THEATRE- 
AUDITORIUM 


As the first step in the developmental program of 
Briareliff Junior College (Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.), a 
new theatre-auditorium was recommended by the 
Board of Trustees of the college at its recent annual 
meeting, according to an announcement sent to SCHOOL 
AnD Society, November 4, by Ordway Tead, chairman 
of the board. A committee of the board will work with 
Mrs. Tead, president of the college, on a campaign 
for $250,000 in the immediate future. The proposed 
addition to the plant will provide adequate facilities 
tor college assemblies, concerts, and theatre-arts in- 
struction and will enable the college to co-operate with 
the local community. The theatre-auditorium, to seat 
800, has been planned by Jens Larson. 

Thomas K. Finletter, New York attorney, was 
elected to the Board of Trustees; and the following 
members were re-elected: Norman Cousins, editor, 
Saturday Review of Literature; Virginia D. Harring- 
ton, assistant dean, Barnard College; Esther Lloyd- 
Jones, professor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Ruth 8. Shoup, member, Board 
of Higher Education, New York City; and William 
Zorach, well-known seulptor. The college has an all- 
time high enrollment with students from 28 states, 
the Distriet of Columbia, Hawaii, and eight foreign 
countries. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE SCHOOL OF MINES 
AND METALLURGY, UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI . 

THE School of Mines and Metallurgy, University of 
Missouri (Rolla), held an Academic Convention on 
November 6, in commemoration of its 75th anniver- 
sary. Eugene McAuliffe, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, gave an address on “The Engineer’s Contri- 
bution to Society and the World.” Honorary degrees 
were conferred upon James Presley Gill, vice-presi- 
dent, Vanadium Alloys Steel Company, and Herbert 
Russell Hanley, professor emeritus of metallurgical 
engineering at the School of Mines and Metallurgy. 

The school, formally opened on November 23, 1871, 
now has 100 faculty members and about 2,200 students 
and has provided technical and scientific education to 
more than 10,000 students from every state in America 
and from many countries. 

ScHOOL AND Society is indebted to James J. Jelinek, 
assistant professor of English, for the foregoing 
report. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


THE annual meeting of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers will be held in Columbus (Ohio), 
December 27-28. At the opening session Wallace W. 
Atwood, president, Clark University, will give an ad- 
dress on “The New Meaning of Geography in Edu- 
cation.” Round-table discussions will be held on the 
following topies: “Geographic Education for World 
Understanding”; “What Program to Further Out-of- 
Door Edueation Should be Undertaken by the Na- 
tional Council?”; “How Can Geography Be Made 
more Functional in Everyday Life?” ; “National Coun- 
cil Activities in Aviation Geography”; “Have We 
Satisfactory Motion Pictures for Teaching Geogra- 
phy?”; “What Standards Should be Set for Wall 
Maps?” 

The papers and their readers will be as follows: 
“Problems and Experiences in Teaching Geography 
to High School Seniors,” Mary Viola Phillips, New 
Kensington (Pa.); “G. I. Geography in England,” 
Earl B. Shaw, State Teachers College (Worcester, 
Mass.); “Looking Forward in Educational Geogra- 
phy,” Charles C. Colby, the University of Chicago; 
“The Problem of Supplementary and Recreatory Ma- 
terials in Geography,” Zoe A. Thralls, University of 
Pittsburgh; “Problems and Materials for Geographic 
Studies in Industrial Geography,” Joseph A. Russell, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University; “Meeting the Problem 
of Materials for Resource-Use Education in Alabama,” 
Lillian Worley, Alabama College (Montevallo); “The 
Population Prospect in Relation to the World Agri- 
cultural Resourees,” Oliver F. Baker, University of 
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Maryland; “World Events and Their Implications for 
the Geography Curriculum,” Eugene Van Cleef, the 
Ohio State University; “Developments in the Field of 
Geography and Their Implications for the Geography 
Curriculum,” Preston F. James, Syracuse University ; 
“Educational Trends and Their Implications for the 
Geography Curriculum,” Clarence Olmstead, Univer- 


Notes ad News 
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sity of Wisconsin; “A City Builds a Curriculum,” 
Clyde F. Kohn, Northwestern University. At a Series 
of luncheon meetings on December 28, the Geography 
Curriculum at Various Levels (elementary, high. 
school, and college) will be diseussed. The president 
of the council is Katheryne T. Whittemore, New York 
State College for Teachers (Buffalo). 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Homer P. Rarney, former president, University of 
Texas, will succeed James Madison Wood as presi- 
dent, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.), when the 
latter retires in 1947 after 35 years of service. 

Liuoyp KERN Marquis, headmaster, Graham-Eckes 
School (Palm Beach, Fla.), has returned to his post 
after service in the Armed Forces as a lieutenant com- 
mander, USNR, 1942-46. James LeBaron Boyle, 2d 
(lieutenant commander, USNR, 1941-46), dean of 
boys, and Stephen Ives Allen (major, AUS, 1941-46), 
principal, have also resumed their duties. 


ELIZABETH B. Stan TON, professor of English, Deni- 
son University (Granville, Ohio), will assume the 
deanship of women, Beloit (Wis.) College, in Febru- 
ary, 1947. 

Pau. H. ApPpLesy, assistant director, U. S. Bureau 
of the Budget, has been appointed dean, Maxwell Grad- 
uate School of Citizenship and Publie Affairs, Syra- 
euse (N. Y.) University, to succeed the late William 
E. Mosher, whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, June 9, 1945. 


Kennetu L. Heaton, chief, research section, civil- 
ian personnel and training division, Office of the See- 
retary of War, has been appointed dean of admissions 
and examinations, Boston University, effective Febru- 
ary 1, 1947. In this eapacity, Mr. Heaton will have 
responsibility for the co-ordination and administration 
of student selection, examining, and school relations. 


LoweLL S. NicHouson, first executive secretary, 
Boston Bar Association, and practicing lawyer in 
Massachusetts for the past 25 years, has been ap- 
pointed dean, School of Law, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, to succeed the late Stuart M. Wright, whose death 
was reported in ScHoot aND Society, September 7. 
Mr. Nicholson will assume his new duties, January 1, 


1947. 


BENJAMIN F. Boyer, dean, School of Law, Univer- 
sity of Kansas City (Mo.), will become dean, School 
of Law, Temple University (Philadelphia 22), Febru- 
ary 1, 1947. Mr. Boyer sueceeds John G. Hervey, 
whose appointment as dean of law, the University of 


Oklahoma, was reported in SCHOOL AND Soctery, July 
5, 1941. During the interim, Temple University has 
been without a dean of law, and the administrative 
work of the school has been carried on by Judge 
Charles Kleim, of the city’s Orphan Court, and Elden 
S. Magaw, a member of the school’s staff. 


Rosert I. Wuirs, JR., principal, Burlington (Iowa) 
Junior College, has been appointed dean, College of 
Education, Kent (Ohio) State University. 


S. L. Rucianp, dean, Mason City (Iowa) Junior 
College, who has been absent for service with the 
American Red Cross for the past three years, has 
returned to his post. 


THE following appointments were announced by 
Middlebury (Vt.) College, November 23: Stephen A. 
Freeman, vice-president of the college, as director of 
the Summer Language Schools of French, German, 
Italian, Russian, and Spanish. He will continue in 
the vice-presidency and as head of the départment of 
French, but will relinquish his duties as dean of the 
French Summer School, to be succeeded in the last- 
named post by Claude Boureier, professor of French. 
Vineent Guilloton, professor of French, Smith Col- 
lege, has been named director of the French Summer 
School, sueceeding André Morize, who was retired at 
the close of the summer session after 21 years of 
service. 


Epna B. Groppr, former lieutenant colonel in the 
Army Nurse Corps, has been appointed director of 
the workshop, University of Pittsburgh. Colonel John 
C. Flanagan, chief, psychological division, Air Sur- 
geon’s Office, USA, has been named professor of psy- 
chology to teach research techniques in personnel psy- 
chology and advanced statistical methods as applied 
to psychology. 

Estuer OpEuL, former lieutenant in the WAVES, 
has been appointed director of admissions, Bouve 
Boston School of Physical Education. 


Tue following changes in staff at Western Illinols 
State Teachers College (Macomb) were announced this 
fall: John Roberts, former superintendent of schools, 
Kansas (Ill.), has sueceeded Rupert Simpkins, re- 
tired, as director of training and placement; John S. 
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McVickar has been named head of the department of 
agriculture; Robert A. Shiley, head of the depart- 
ment of English, sueceeding Irving Garwood, whose 
retirement was reported in ScHooL aNpD Socrety, No- 
vember 10, 1945; Arthur Fritschel is now in charge 
of the college band and instrumental courses; and the 
following have been added to the staffs of various 
departments, Kenneth Goode (chemistry), Bernard 
Young (geography in the Laboratory School), Harold 
Ave (physical education for men), Betty Baker (phys- 
ical education for women), and Mrs. Ferol Benson 
Fitzsimmons (physical education, Laboratory School). 
Arthur TerKeurst, who left the department of edu- 
cation in the fall of 1945 to serve as dean of men, 
Southern Illinois Normal University (Carbondale), 
has returned. 


Etuer D. WEST, whose appointment as director of 
counseling and placement and associate professor of 
psychology, University of New Hampshire, was re- 
ported in ScHoo. AND Socrery, April 20, has been 
naued director of the summer session for 1947 to 
relieve A. Monroe Stowe, professor of education and 
chairman of the division of teacher education, whose 
duties as chairman have been increased by the high 
enrollment to the point that he must relinquish the 
directorship. 

KenNETH T. Borping, former superintendent, Paw 
Paw (Mich.) Training School, Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Edueation, has been appointed head of the 
department of edueation, Central Michigan College of 
Edueation (Mount Pleasant). Dr. Bordine will also 
be in charge of placement. 


C. J. LEVots has sueeeeded Helen M. Eddy as head 
of the department of high-school languages, the State 
University of Iowa. John E. MeAdam has been 
appointed to teach courses in secondary-school ad- 
ministration and guidance in secondary schools. 


W. Westey Coo.ey, formerly headquarters super- 
visor of industrial training, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, has been appointed professor of man- 
agement engineering, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology (Pittsburgh 13). 


RecinaLD M. ARCHIBALD, former associate at the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, has been 
appointed professor of biochemistry, School of Hy- 
giene and Publie Health, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, to sueceed E. V. McCollum, retired. Law- 
rence L. Layton, former assistant professor of chem- 
istry, University of Maryland, and Domonie Dziewat- 
kowski, former instructor in biological chemistry, Van- 
lerbilt University, have also been appointed to the 
taff. Mrs. E. V. MeCollum is remaining in her post 
as assistant professor of biochemistry and will con- 
tinue her studies on animal nutrition. 
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Rosert F, RINEHART, whose return to the Case 
School of Applied Science (Cleveland) from service 
in the Navy was reported in ScHoon anv Soctety, 
December 8, 1945, has been promoted to a professor- 
ship of mathematics. 


THE following full professors and teaching fellows 
have been appointed to the staff of Phillips Univer- 
sity (Enid, Okla.), according to an announcement sent 
to ScHoot anp Society, November 19, by Eugene S. 
Briggs, president: Marjorie Matson, Kenneth Lewis, 
Allie D. Hale, Cecile Wilson, Gerald Hemphill, A. 
Theodore Mueller, Vernon Baker, Doris Adkisson, 
R. W. Adkisson, Beauford Bryant, the Reverend 
Ting Champie, M. H. Poaster, Sheldon Shirts (teach- 
ing fellow), and Lois Swick (teaching fellow). 


Reaginatp L. Swann, whose appointment as asso- 
ciate profesor of psychology, St. Lawrence University 
(Canton, N. Y.), was reported in ScHoon aNp Society, 
December 8, 1945, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of psychology and education, Teachers College 
of Connecticut (New Britain). 


THE following appointments at Southern Illinois 
Normal University were announced recently: Lewis A. 
Maverick, associate professor of economies; P. Mer- 
ville Larson, associate professor of speech; Mary 
Eileen Barry, assistant professor of foreign languages, 
succeeding Helen Baldwin, retired; Charles M. Behr- 
man, assistant professor of business; and Norman 
Caldwell, assistant professor of history. 


AuiceE B. Peyton, formerly a member of the ad- 
ministrative and teaching staff of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Passaic (N. J.), has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of dietetics and nutrition, Francis Payne Bolton 
School of Nursing, Western Reserve University; 
Laura Margolis has been named instructor in dieteties 
and nutrition, and Ruth Knoche, instructor in surgical 
nursing. 


R. FRANKLIN Lower has been appointed by the War 
Department as instructor in psychology to soldiers 
of the Occupation Forces in Japan. In addition to 
his teaching duties, Dr. Lohr will organize and super- 
vise the educational and recreational programs of the 
24th Regiment of the 25th Division. 


DorotHy Marre SCHNEIDER, a former student at 
Marietta (Ohio) College, has returned as instructor in 
mathematies. 


Marcaret Wo.rr has been appointed instructor in 
English and journalism, Wartburg College (Waverly, 
Iowa) ; Laurence W. Brewster has replaced Don Torn- 
quist as instructor in speech and drama. 


Bert L. Woopcock, former director of safety edu- 
cation, Iowa State Department of Publie Instruction, 
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has been appointed instructor in safety education, 
Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls). The fol- 
lowing have been appointed to the staff of the depart- 
ment of English: Charles Boyd Guest, Norman Clif- 
ford Stageberg, Delia Woodhull, Josephine Marie 
Simonson, Mary Korellis, Albert J. Croft, and Stanley 
Wood. 


KENNETH J. SmirH anp D. ALAN Martens have 
been appointed to the staff of the University of 
Dubuque (Iowa) to give courses in Bible. Mr. Mar- 
tens is also serving as head of the men’s dormitory; 
Mr. Smith is giving courses in religious education and 
Greek. 


Auice V. Myers, former acting director of adult 
education in Des Moines, has been appointed in- 
structor in social science, Drake University (Des 
Moines). 


THE following persons were elected trustees of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, November 20: Arthur H. Compton, chancellor, 
Washington University (St. Louis); Carter Davidson, 
president, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.); and 
Edwin B. Fred, president, the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Water L. Scorr, director of reereation, Long 
Beach (Calif.), has been appointed full-time secretary 
of the newly organized Federal Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Recreation, with an office in Room 5145, 
Interior Building, Washington 25. The committee was 
established in recognition of the “need of voluntary 
co-ordination and co-operative leadership among the 
various agencies to assure the maximum usefulness of 
lands valuable for recreation, to provide the kinds of 
recreation needed, and to eliminate unnecessary dupli- 
eation of facilities and services.” Represented on the 
committee are the Extension Service and the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture; the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior; the U. S. Office 
of Education; and the Veterans Administration. 


PARKER WHEATLEY, former radio director, North- 
western University, has been named director of the 
newly created Lowell Institute Cooperative Broad- 
easting Council, a project in adult edueation by radio 
under the auspices of Lowell Institute (Boston 6). 
Co-operating in the undertaking are Boston College, 
Boston University, Harvard University, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, and Tufts College. The council will make 
available to listeners of Boston and the New England 
area “the unequaled cultural resources of its colleges 
and university members.” George W. Slade, educa- 


tional direetor of WBZ (Boston) and WBZA (Spring- 
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field), will become assistant director of the coune’] 
December 1. 


+] 


RutH Perkins Kvewn, dean, School of Nursing, 
University of Pittsburgh, was recently elected firs, 
vice-president, American Nurses Association. Dry 
Kuehn is also a member of the board of directors 
of the Association of Collegiate Schools of Nursing. 


Fritz Repu, associate professor of social work, 
School of Public Affairs, Wayne University (De. 
troit), has been appointed special consultant on de. 
linqueney, division of mental hygiene, U. 8. Public 
Health Service. The newly created division will plan 
mental-hygiene aid to state programs and will support 
efforts to improve conditions in detention homes and 
reform schools. 


WENDELL H. STEPHENSON, director of the division 
of social studies and university chairman of history, 
Tulane University, has been appointed managing 
editor, Mississippi Valley Historical Review. Fred 
C. Cole, associate professor of history, Tulane Uni- 
versity, has been named editorial associate. William 
C. Lynch, professor of history, Indiana University, 
has been serving as acting managing editor since the 
death of Louis Pelzer, reported in ScnHoon ann 
Society, July 6. : 


Kart F. Herzrevp, head of the department of 
physies, the Catholic University of America, has been 
appointed to membership on the council of the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. The institute 
has been formed to permit Oak Ridge to take “its 
proper place as one of the great national laboratories 
in the sciences related to atomic energy.” Eventually 
representatives from all universities and colleges of- 
fering graduate work will be invited to join the or- 
ganization. 


Kart M. Bowman, professor of psychiatry, Medi- 
eal School, University of California (San Francisco), 
has been appointed to the Committee on Neuropsy- 
chiatry, Division of Medical Sciences, National Re- 
search Council. 


THREE new members were recently appointed to 
the Board of Directors of the Grolier Society, Inc. 
and its affiliate, the Americana Corporation, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19. Ellen McLoughlin, editor, 
“The Book of Knowledge,” and Stanley Mase, general 
manager and seeretary-treasurer of the J. A. Richard 
Publishing Company, were elected to the board of the 
society; Lavinia Dudley, executive editor, “Encyclo- 
pedia Americana,” to the board of the corporation. 
Mary Duncan Carter, who recently returned from the 
Middle East where she established information 
libraries for the U. 8. Information Service, has been 
appointed library consultant for the Grolier Society. 
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¢. B. Norprum was chosen state superintendent of 
publie instruction in the Nebraska election, November 
5, Honor Frease, former writer for the household- 
partment of the Omaha World-Herald, was 


arts ae 


elected superintendent of public instruction, Garfield 


County. oe 

Harry V. GiLson, state commissioner of education, 
Maine, has been appointed associate commissioner of 
education, New York, to succeed George M. Wiley, 
whose retirement was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Socrety, August 17. Dr. Gilson, who will assume 
office, January 1, will be in charge of instruction in 
elementary and secondary education. 


NickoLaus L. ENGLEHARDT, former professor of 
edueation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
whose appointment as associate superintendent of 
schools, New York City, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 21, 1942, will retire in October, 
1947. 


Recent Deaths 

AnnA YEOMANS REED, professor emeritus of per- 
sonnel administration, New York University, suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack, July 29, according to a 
report sent to ScHoout AND Soctrety by her sister, Mrs. 
Nellie Y. Hamilton, under date of November 20. Dr. 
Reed, who was seventy-four years old at the time of 
her death, had served as instructor in history (1899- 
1901), University of Nebraska; director of guidance 
and placement in the publie schools of Seattle (1913- 
18); director (1918-22), junior division, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service; assistant professor of education 
(1922-24), the University of Chicago; associate pro- 
fessor of edueation (1924-25), associate professor of 
personnel administration (1925-26), and professor 
(1926-40), New York University; and lecturer in per- 
sonnel and guidanee (1940-45), Cornell University. 


Homer Eimer Rossrns, professor of classical his- 
tory and literature and director of the library, Po- 
mona College (Claremont, Calif.), died, October 31, 
according to word received by ScHoot AND Soctrery, 
November 18. Dr. Robbins, who was sixty-five years 
dd at the time of his death, had served as master of 
‘lassies_ (1906-08), Holderness School (Plymouth, 
N. H.), and (1908-10), Washington and Jefferson 
School for Boys (Pa.); professor of Latin (1912- 
\4), Transylvania College (Lexington, Ky.); and 
professor of elassieal history and literature (since 
1915), Pomona College. He had also served as mayor 
ot Claremont sinee 1938. 


Russe. Srpg, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Westmoreland County (Pa.), suecumbed to a heart 
itack, November 15, at the age of fifty-nine years. 
Mr. Sipe had served as supervising principal (1917- 
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30), Unity Township, and in the assistant superin- 
tendency (since 1930). ° 


Eart Burt Tay.or, dean, School of Liberal and 
Applied Studies, University of Rochester (N. Y.), 
died, November 18, at the age of fifty-seven years. 
Mr. Taylor had served as principal (1913-15), Albion 
(N. Y.) High School; superintendent of schools 
(1917-28), Le Roy (N. Y.); and instructor in his- 
tory (1912-13), professor of education and director 
of the Extension Division (1928-42), and dean (since 
1944), School of Liberal and Applied Studies, Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 


Emit K. WINKLER, director of musie (1896-1926), 
Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), died, November 20, 
at the age of eighty-six years. 


THE REVEREND JosePH F. McAres, §S.J., former 
instructor in physies and mathematics, Brooklyn Pre- 
paratory School, died, November 20, at the age of 
fifty-four years. Father McAree had served as in- 
structor in physics and mathematics (1918-20) and 
director of the seismological observatory (1919), 
Fordham University; teacher of physics and mathe- 
maties (1920-21, 1938-45), Brooklyn Preparatory 
School; instructor in physics and mathematies (1926- 
27), St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) ; instructor 
in physies and evidences of religion (1927-28), Canis- 
ius College (Buffalo); and chaplain (1928-37), City 
Hospital, Welfare Island, New York City. 


THE REVEREND MicHAEL Kenny, S.J., professor of 
social sciences, Spring Hill (Ala.) College, died, No- 
vember 22, at the age of eighty-three years. Father 
Kenny had taught literature, philosophy, and social 
sciences in Spring Hill College, Loyola University 
(New Orleans), and Creighton University (Omaha) 
from 1897 to 1908, when he went to New York City 
to found America and serve as associate editor until 
1915. He also served as professor of jurisprudence, 
legal ethies, and social science and regent (1915-24), 
School of Law, Loyola University; and professor of 
philosophy and social science (1924-40), Spring Hill 
College. 


LaszLo Mono.y-Nacy, internationally known de- 
signer and director, Institute of Design (Chicago), 
died, November 24, at the age of fifty-one years. Mr. 
Moholy-Nagy, a Hungarian by birth, was founder of 
the first Bauhaus in Dessau (Germany). In 1935, the 
Nazis forced him to flee from Germany. He went to 
London and continued his work in design and pho- 
tography until 1937, when he came to the United 
States and opened the Bauhaus School of Design in 
Chicago. This failed in 1938, but in 1939 he opened 
the Institute of Design which has won recognition as 
one of the leading schools in the world in the field 
of design, architecture, sculpture, and photography. 
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Other Items 

Wiuiam W. BrickMAN, special book columnist for 
ScHOOL AND Society, has planned his columns fer the 
next seven months as follows: December, “College and 
University History”; January, “Foreign-Language 
Teaching”; February, “Comparative Education”; 
March, “Reading Improvement”; April, “Educational 
History”; May, “Secondary Education”; “The Con- 
temporary College.” Publishers or authors desiring 
reviews of recent books in these fields will render 
our journal a service by sending copies to SCHOOL 
AND Society, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23. 


CHARLES W. FREEMAN, dean, School of Dentistry, 
Northwestern University, reports that 63 foreign stu- 
dents, representing South Africa, Australia, Brazil, 
British Guiana, British West Indies, Canada, England, 
Seotland, France, Greece, Guatemala, Holland, India, 
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New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, are 
registered in the school. Since these students are, 
with few exceptions, seniors or graduates, they do not 
crowd out veterans who in the majority wish to begin 
the study in dentistry. On completing their studies 
the foreign students will receive the degree of Doctor 
of Dental Surgery. 










THE Department of State is issuing a weekly Bulle. 
tin “for everyone who wants to keep current on Amer. 
ican foreign relations.” The publication may be ob- 
tained from the Government Printing Office for $3.50 
a year (100 or more subscriptions sent to the same 
address, $2.63 each). 









A NEW series of six slide films, “Basie Bird Studies,” 
has been produced by the Jam Handy Organization, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19. 













ARE TEACHERS DOCTRINAIRES? 

AccorDING to Poe the Boston literary critics of the 
early nineteenth century thought of poets as por- 
poises, “for they are always talking about their 
running in schools,” but in the case of Channing they 
“cannot make up their minds as to what particular 
school he must belong.”! Some laymen are inclined 
to the opinion that teachers, too, run in schools, but 
precisely what schools they cannot answer. Like 
Channing, they defy classification. There are still 
some school administrators who regard teachers as 
sheep, with too many AWOL/’s in the flock for the 
comfort of the bellwether. On second thought, how- 
ever, they hastily retract the sheep pattern, for after 
all, what is a bellwether? 

As a matter of fact, teachers themselves scornfully 
reject both classifications as the ravings of the ignor- 
ant or the dementia of egotists. Yet not without 
humor, some of them say that, if a choice had to be 
made, they would prefer to be porpoises rather than 
sheep or even bellwethers. There are no bellwether 
porpoises. There is a degree of purposefulness evi- 
denced by swimming around in schools to catch their 
quarry. The porpoises do not swerve from their 
course, except to avoid the intrusions of unfriendly 
sharks, whales, and other powerful marauders of the 
deep. At such times safety is found in each porpoise 
for himself, but, after the danger has passed, the 
scattered members forgather to reform their school, 
and they are on their way again. At this point the 
porpoise metaphor breaks down, for the dignity of 
the teaching profession, when threatened, calls for 


1 Edgar Allan Poe—‘‘The Complete Works,’’ p. 151, 
Vol. VIII. The Werner Co., 1908. 








new leaders and the formation of new plans. No in- 
telligent teacher is a doctrinaire of any one school of 
educational thought, and the unintelligent could not 
be, if he so desired, for the complexity of its require- 
ments would be too much for him. Nevertheless, al! 
teachers are influenced by the combined elements of 
educational philosophies. 

The schools of thought are sources of enrichment 
for the teaching profession. Out of gleanings from 
the historic educational movements and from daily 
experiences in the current social scene, all forward- 
looking teachers formulate their own practical phi- 
losophies. The teachers do not advertise their activi- 
ties and products as flamboyantly as some other 
groups asserting they have the soap “that floats,” or 
the secret of “chemistry for better living.” Laymep 
only have to observe teachers at work to learn that 
their philosophies are focused on the children, their 
developing personalities, their problems and frustra- 
tions, their happiness and well-being. What other 
groups are doing so much for society, with as little 
compensation and with as heavy outlays in suppor! 
of their own service? The teachers are the real mis- 
sionaries of democracy and the good life. Theit 
treatment by the public would be a national scandal, 
if we had but the wit to see it. What man does not 
owe much to the teachers for his success? If there 
are illiterates, or criminals, or wielders of great powet 
at the expense of their fellows, or promoters of rea 
hatreds, or groups in other ways socially irresponsible, 
the blame for such conditions rests only slightly up0" 
the teachers. The major responsibility is traceable to 
other institutions failing to take over where the 
schools leave off. 
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Studies in juvenile delinquency indicate that the 
ynhomelike conditions of many homes and the failure 
of business and the local government to assume their 
share of responsibility leave the way open for the 
development of gang life and the disintegration of the 
morals of boys and girls, in spite of the wholesome 
conditions and activities of the churches and the 
schools. After all, the boys and girls of school age 
spend relatively a small amount of the total time of 
the year, ranging all the way from five to twenty per 
cent, in the elementary and secondary schools. The 
remainder of the time is spent in relation to other 
institutions, as it should be. All institutions have 
responsibility in the development of youth that cannot 
be shifted to the schools. The failures of some busi- 
nesses and some local governments may usually be 
classed as sins of omission rather than of commission. 

It is well known, for example, that some retail busi- 
nesses display in profusion their unguarded, tantaliz- 
ing, low-priced gadgets and plan to charge to their 
overhead expenses a certain percentage of loss due to 
shoplifting. Even so, the loss is considerably less than 
the gains made from mass displays and the savings 
resulting from the elimination of extra help that would 
be required to prevent shoplifting. But the economic 
gains are salvaged from the moral degradation of the 
overtempted children. A certain city maintains golf 
courses for players of low income. Many boys hiding 
among the trees and shrubbery fringing these courses 
steal the balls falling near their hiding places and later 
sell them to the golfers. The market is good because 
itis bearish. Oceasionally a golfer will discover that 
he has purchased his own ball. This same city pro- 
vides excellent facilities for the recreation of youth 
under the administration of the park board. This 
seems to be a clear case of the right hand not being 
concerned about what the left is doing. More and 
more, however, commendable opportunities for whole- 
some recreational and work activities are being pro- 
vided by churches, business institutions, and munici- 
pal governments, in co-operation with schools. y 

Social maladjustments like these constitute prob- 
leus of first-rate importance and are left unsolved by 
educational philosophies of the past. Teachers may 
find some light on such problems from the current 
studies in educational sociology and from books in 
education like “The Educational Frontier” and “Edu- 
«ation and Emergent Man.” But, in the main, by 
the very nature of the case, teachers in such areas 
are on their own with the stark realities. Neverthe- 
less, teachers gain much from a discriminating study 
of the historie and current schools of thought. A 
‘ew illustrations will be in point. A retired teacher 
at the age of 70 has lived either as pupil or teacher 
through the waxing and waning of many species of 
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educational thinking and practice. As a pupil he 
started out in the “lickin-and-larnin” school. The 
grand idea was to beat the little devils out of his 
body, from Adam descended, and also to set up diffi- 
cult, artificial mental obstacles requiring maximal ef- 
fort, the better to strengthen the faculties of the 
mind. The best hurdles were found in the gram- 
maticalized ‘classes, abstract mathematics, and other 
types of formalized, deductively organized subject 
matter to be memorized and then, if possible, under- 
stood. 

Paralleling the classical type of formal discipline 
came the Pestalozzian disciplinarians giving priority 
to sense perception and inductive thinking rather than 
to memory and deductive thinking. The subject mat- 
ter of instruction was found in observing nature and 
objects rather than by memorizing the content of 
books. In the Pestalozzian school there was much 
more attention given to the needs of children in the 
elementary grades, while the classical discipline held 
sway in the high schools. No professionally educated 
teachers today accept either in theory or in practice 
formal mental discipline, although they have salvaged 
some of its elements. The doctrine of effort of the 
disciplinarians, combined with that of interest empha- 
sized in the Herbartian school, interrelated with Froe- 
bellian self-activity, is essential in the learning proe- 
ess, whether subject matter is provided in books, in 
nature, in social situations, or in any combination of 
these sources. In any event the purpose is to adapt 
the method and the content to the children’s needs. 

The Herbartian emphasis upon ethical relations, 
together with the more recent sociological studies on 
the family, the community, and various other group- 
ings, has not only given increased emphasis to the 
social studies in the elementary and secondary schools, 
but has provided important materials for child psy- 
chology. From these sources teachers have distilled 
many important ideas for use in their daily contacts 
with children, without becoming doctrinaires of any 
schools of thought. By the very nature of their 
work the intelligent teachers must screen the conelu- 
sions of the schools of thought through the crucible of 
uncommon common sense. 

It would be inaccurate, however, to assume that 
there are no doctrinaires among teachers. There are 
all too many eases of this type of arrested develop- 
ment, especially in the upper levels of teaching. But 
there are some to be found on the elementary level. 
A few elementary-school teachers claim that they are 
devotees of the progressive school, the experimentalist 
school, or the behavioristie school, but their behavior 
belies their professions. Merciful heavens! This — 
should be good news for the children that their teach- 
ers’ self-advertising is overdrawn. High-school teach- 
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ers talk about being Progressives, or as representing 
some school of thought, when just out of college, but 
later under stresses of their jobs, many of them bog 
down under daily routine or emerge into a condition 
of extreme confusion. The majority of high-school 
teachers, however, level off into effective work. They 
are neither confused nor routinized. There is one 
saving quality of a doctrinaire teacher, for he does 
have a sustained enthusiasm for something, however 
far that something may be off center to the right or 
the left. Happy is the teacher who can hover around 
center without losing his fire power. 

On the college level doctrinaires are found in abun- 
dance. First, there is the school of professed disci- 
plinarians. Considerable areas in their courses are 
hurdles set up regardless of any discoverable values, 
and, believe it or not, they justify the use of such 
nonfunctional materials as mental discipline. Many 
times, as a stimulus to a successful negotiation of the 
hurdles, the disciplinary portions of subject matter 
are interspersed with free lunches, pleasant conversa- 
tion, and departmental club meetings, the better to 
attract large enrollments. Then there are the classical 
culturists, who limit culture to the pursuit of foreign 
languages (dead or emasculated), music, literature, and 
art. The rest of us who teach subjects in history, 
economics, sociology, education, psychology, and com- 
merce are excluded from those illuminated areana of 
culture. These fellows clearly are doctrinaires. But 
they are not all, for doctrinaires ean be found in other 
departments, such as psychology and education. 


Reborts. 
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In one respect all good teachers are experiments). 
ists. They choose certain promising ingredients fro 
the various thought movements, add their own, shake 
them up in the test tube of pupil-learning Situations, 
make the application, observe results, and then change 
the mixture for future improvement. Good teachers 
and all teachers who should be assumed to be 00d 
until they have proved otherwise, should be given q 
grant of freedom to teach in ways not necessarily 
approved by the superintendent, the principal, ani 
supervisors. Education takes place between the teach. 
ers and the pupils more than anywhere else in the 
schools. It is the business of superintendent, prin. 
cipal, and supervisor to provide the facilities and 
materials required by the teachers for the best pox. 
sible experience of the children. They should bring 
the outside inside. In accepting freedom, the teachers 
should assume’ corresponding responsibility. Except 
in matters of routine administration, few directives 
should be issued to teachers, but the school exeeutives 
should hold conferences and meetings for general 
policy making, democratically derived. Initiative and 
co-operation thrive together, as do freedom and re- 
sponsibility. Authoritarianism in education should 
be reduced to the minimum, for the sake of the boys 
and girls, the future free and responsible citizens of a 
great democracy. In such a country teachers cannot 
be doctrinaires, for they must be responsible and free. 


H. G. Louw 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
EMPorRIA, KANSAS 





THE ACHIEVEMENT OF VETERANS AND 
NONVETERANS IN ONE REQUIRED 
COURSE AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

A LARGE part of the enrollment in colleges and uni- 
versities is made up of service students who are tak- 
ing advantage of the GI Bill. Because of this large 
percentage of government-supported veterans in the 
higher educational institutions throughout the country, 
a number of questions have been raised concerning 
achievement of veteran students as compared with the 
achievement of nonveteran students. Are the veterans 
on a free educational joy ride? Is the tremendous 
governmental expenditure justified by veteran per- 
formance and achievement? Is the older veteran stu- 
dent acclimating himself to the college situations and 
is his performance above, below, or on a par with the 
typical college student? 

Subjective opinions and predictions have been of- 
fered from time to time basec on the mature and 
industrious attitude shown by the vast majority of the 


college GI’s, but very little statistical data have been 
forthcoming to show their actual achievement as coll 
pared with that of nonservice students. For example, 
Pearson! mentions that “These young men [G!’) 
should, in general, prove responsive to good teaching 
and appreciative of the college program.” Some data 
on the average grades of veterans and nonveterals 
at Indiana University were reported by E. V. Hollis’ 
who found that “the average grades of veterans # 
Indiana University have been approximately seve 
per cent higher than those of their nonservice class- 
mates at the same class level.” 

During the past months, in the Educational Mea- 
surements courses at Boston University, School of 
Education, statisties have been compiled which sus 
gest an answer to one or two of the questions that 
have been raised. 


1ScHooL AND Society (September 1, 1945), Vol. 62: 


132, ‘ea 
2 ScHOOL AND SocieTy (April 21, 1945), Vol. 61: «* 
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The Educational Measurements course is required of 


al] students. The samples on which this study has 
been made may be considered, therefore, to be a good 
eross section of the entire population of the school. 
The groups studied included 89 graduate students who 
were veterans and 40 graduate students who were non- 
veterans, and 28 undergraduate students who were vet- 
erans and 52 undergraduate students who were non- 
veterans. In all, there were 209 students included in 
the study, 117 of whom were veteran students and 92 
of whom were nonservice students. The 209 students 
represent the total enrollment in two consecutive Edu- 
cational Measurement classes taught during the inter- 
session and summer session. Both of these classes 
contained a mixture of veteran students and nonvet- 
eran students, graduates and undergraduates. Both 
classes were taught by the same instructor using the 
same course outline and the same teaching technique. 
It is also to be noted that both the intersession and the 
summer session classes met for an hour daily through 
a six-weeks period. 

Evaluation of achievement in the course was deter- 
mined objectively by the use of a final examination 
composed of 247 items that had been carefully ana- 
lyzed in two classes during the regular school year. 
Unfortunately, data were not readily accessible as to 
the academie aptitude and professional experience of 
the veteran students and the nonservice student groups. 
There is good reason, however, to consider these two 
factors as fairly constant. 

The following table summarizes the data found in 
comparing the service and nonservice groups in aca- 
demie achievement as determined by an objective end- 
of-term examination. 

TABLE 1 
ACHIEVEMENT OF VETERAN STUDENTS AND NONVETERAN STUv- 
DENTS ON FINAL EXAMINATION IN EDUCATIONAL MEASURE- 


MENTS COURSE AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY, INTERSESSION 
AND SUMMER SESSION, 1946 








Graduate Undergraduate 


Vets. 





Nonvets. Nonvets. 








A study of Table 1 reveals that the achievement of 
the veteran students is comparable to or better than 
the achievement of nonveteran students in the same 
dass, A study of the significance of the differences 
between the groups indicates that no significant dif- 
ference was observed at either the graduate or under- 
graduate levels, although the difference in achievement 
between veteran and nonveteran groups on the under- 
graduate level does approach a “five per cent level 
' significance.” In both instances the trend of 
achievement seores favors the service-student groups. 
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These data suggest that the veteran student at Boston 
University is doing work equivalent to and perhaps 
better than his nonveteran classmate. 
Wituiam C. KvaRraceus 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, 
Boston UNIVERSITY 
JAMES BAKER 


INSTRUCTOR, 
Boston UNIVERSITY 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF QUITO 

In October, 1941, the American School of Quito 
(Colegio Americano de Quito) began its first year 
in a rented, remodeled residence in Quito, Ecuador. 
Founded by the then Ambassador to the United States, 
Mr. Boaz Long, and the former Ecuadorean Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Sr. Galo Plaza, it was an 
expression of the preference of a large number of 
Quitonian parents for the educational ideas of the 
United States rather than those of Germany. At the 
time the American School of Quito was founded, the 
German Government operated a school which enrolled 
students from many of Quito’s prominent families. 

Established under the laws of Ecuador as a co- 
operative association whose shares are owned almost 
exclusively by Ecuadoreans, the school ealled as its 
first director an able and experienced American, Mrs. 
Robert Tucker. A number of teachers from the 
United States were employed and a bilingual educa- 
tional program which now extends from kindergarten 
to the eleventh grade was put into operation. 

The school opened for the current year on October 
7 with a total enrollment of approximately 450. More 
than ninety per cent of its students are citizens of 
Ecuador, but this group includes a substantial number 
of sons and daughters of refugee families who fled 
the advances of Hitler in the early years of World 
War II. Families from many nations of the Americas 
residing temporarily in Quito on diplomatic assign- 
ments make up much of the rest of the student body. 

In the six-year elementary section of the School, 
students of each grade are taught English by a teacher 
from the United States and Spanish by an Eceua- 
dorean teacher. The program of the secondary sec- 
tion, reorganized for the present school year, is based 
upon the official program of the Ministry of Eduea- 
tion of Eeuador, and its graduates may receive the 
government-recognized designation of Bachillerato. 
Nearly one half of the secondary students of the 
school are preparing to enroll in universities in the 
United States and are permitted to elect subjects 
suited to their needs. This feature is an innovation 
in secondary education in Eeuador, which is charae- 
terized by strict adherence to an official program pre- 
seribing over ninety per cent of the student’s time 
during the six years of secondary education. From 
the Ecuadorean point of view the American School of 
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Quito is also distinguished because its program is 
coeducational throughout all grades. 

The present direction of the school continues the 
trend developed during the first five years of its 
existence and seeks to develop an integrated program 
based upon existing national programs. However, 
practices and materials from United States institu- 
tions serving the peculiar needs of an American 
School in Eeuador are being steadily introduced. The 
purposes of the school go far beyond the teaching of 
English, for which it is well and favorably known. 
The development of self-direction, self-realization and 
self-improvement among the students of the School 
may reasonably be expected to influence the life of 
Ecuador as a whole in the deeades just ahead. 

The American School of Quito has been aided in the 
past by various grants from agencies of the Govern- 
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ment of the United States toward the building of jts 
four modern and beautifully located buildings and fo, 
operating expenses. The more recent of these grants 
have been received from United States Governmen 
funds administered by the Inter-American Sehools 
Service of the American Council on Education, 4 
small grant for operating expenses for the current 
year is expected to be the last which the school may 
receive from United States Government sources. The 
discontinuance of assistance from this source will 
seriously impair the effectiveness of a unique and suc. 
eessful educational institution created by Ecuadoreans 
as a tribute to the efficacy of American educational 

ideas in Latin American countries. 
Dove.as 8. Warp 

DIRECTOR, 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF QUITO 


Educational Literature Review... 





INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 


CO-OPERATION 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace must be constructed. 


—Preamble to the Constitution of UNESCO. 


Much will be gained for the progress of the world by an exchange of experiences in education as in other scien- 


tific and educational fields. 
tices, devices 


’ 


Educational systems cannot be transferred from one country to another, but ideas, prac 
developed under one set of conditions, can always prove suggestive for improvements even wliere the 


conditions are somewhat different—I. L. Kandel, Introduction, Educational Yearbook, International Institute of 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924. 


By the time this article reaches print, UNESCO 
Month will be about over and UNESCO will have 
been two weeks in session. Too much, certainly any- 
thing miraculous, cannot be expected within such a 
short time from a youthful organization. What seri- 
ous-minded men throughout the world have every right 
to expect is some sort of beginning toward the fulfill- 
ment of the exalted aim of peace among nations on 
the basis of international educational and intellectual 
co-operation. If UNESCO meetings become carbon 
copies of UN sessions, there is reason to believe that 
an attitude of skepticism, if not indeed cynicism, will 
greet the honest efforts of the idealists who see in 
UNESCO a promising approach toward world peace. 

Anticipating, or perhaps praying for, the organiza- 
tion of an agency along the lines of UNESCO, educa- 
tors all over the world began to issue during the war 
years suggestions and blueprints for the inevitable 
post-bellum period. In the United States an Interna- 
tional Education Assembly and a committee in behalf 
of an International Office of Education were some of 
the indications of growing interest. Thinking about 
international educational co-operation produced a fair 
amount of printed matter, much of which was very 


brief and ephemeral. Some of these publications, as 


many as could be secured on short notice, are reviewed 
in this article. 

The history of proposals for international educa- 
tional co-operation is a hoary one. In the early part 
of the fourteenth century Pierre Dubois advocated 
that money saved because of the abolition of wars 
should be spent for the establishment of international 
schools. From Comenius (1592-1671), who originated 
the idea of a Pansophie College, to H. G. Wells, whose 
ideal was the World Encyclopaedia, there have beet 
numerous plans advanced to ensure everlasting peace 
by uniting nations’ educational efforts. Perhaps the 
one which has been publicized the most during the 
past five years is the “Commission spéciale deduea- 
tion,” deseribed in 1817 by Mare-Antoine Jullien ™ 
“Bsquisse et vues préliminaires d’un ouvrage SU 
Védueation comparée.”? . 

International co-operation in educational and 10- 


1For additional information on this interesting p™ 


posal, as well as for a translation of some of the 0m 
tions suggested by Jullien for research by an interna 
tional educational body, see I. L. Kandel, **Internations 
Cooperation in Education: An Early Nineteenth Centwi 
Aspiration,’’ Educational Forwm, November, 1942, PP 
23 ff. The books by Rossello, to be reviewed below, 44 
contain information on Jullien and his plan. 
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tellectual matters was not confined to the theoretical. 
Among the outstanding types the following may be 
mentioned: The International Bureau of Education, 
founded in 1925 in Geneva; the League of Nations’ 
Commission on Intellectual Cooperation, organized a 
year later; the remittal of the Boxer Indemnity by the 
United States in the form of scholarships; interna- 
tional centers for the study of education, such as the 
International Institute of Teachers College and the 
Institute of Edueation at the University of London; 
publications in the United States, England, Switzer- 
land, and elsewhere on comparative education; the 
Inter-American Cultural Relations Program; the 
World Federation of Edueational Associations; and 
the system of traveling fellowships and professor- 
ships, ¢.g., of the Rhodes Trust and the International 
Education Board.2 Edith E. Ware, who has studied 
extensively American interest in international rela- 
tions, listed in 1937 some 600 distinet organizations 
engaged in international cultural and educational ac- 
tivities. Not to be overlooked is the exposition of con- 


erete methods of teaching the idea of international 
cultural interdependence through every subject in the 
elementary and secondary school.* 


Before examining the literature on current develop- 
ments in international edueational co-operation it will 
be of interest to take note of the publications offering 
the historical background of the movement. P. Ros- 
sello, assistant director, International Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Geneva, is the author of three publications 
sketching some of the steps leading up to the estab- 
lishment of his organization. All three overlap to 
some extent. “Forerunners of the International 
Bureau of Education” is an abridged translation by 
Marie Butts of “Les Préeurseurs du Bureau Interna- 
tional d’Edueation.” The latter discusses in the first 
part twelve plans for world educational centers, from 
that of Mare-Antoine Jullien (1775-1848), previously 
mentioned, to that of G. W. A. Luckey, published 
only a few months before the opening of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Edueation. Dr. Rossello shows that 
the edueational questions, proposed by Jullien to be 
tackled by a world research body, anticipated very 
closely the researeh program of the Geneva bureau. 
Jullien, by the way, was something of a boy genius: 
at nineteen he graced the French government post of 
_ George W. Gray, ‘‘Edueation on an International 
Seale.’’ New York: Hareourt, Brace, 1941. The organi- 
Zational genius of Wickliffe Rose, plus the money of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., accounted for the appointment, during 
tte decade following 1923, of more than 600 persons of 
minty nationalities to traveling fellowships and professor- 
hips in the sciences. 

‘I. L. Kandel and G. M. Whipple, editors, ‘‘Interna- 


tional Understanding through the Publie School Currieu- 
‘un, ’’ Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for 


t 


the Study of Edueation, Part II. Bloomington, Ill.: Pub- 
School Publishing Company, 1937. 
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assistant secretary of education. The international 
source of thought on world educational co-operation 
may be noted from the fact that the authors of the 
plans presented in Rossello’s volume represent seven 
nations. 

The second part of “Les Précurseurs” examines the 
main problems arising out of the international ap- 
proach to education, the conflicting opinions concern- 
ing the status of the International Bureau of Eduea- 
tion, and the reasons for the repeated failures of the 
early attempts to achieve educational collaboration on 
an international scale. “La préhistoire du Bureau 
international d’édueation apparait 4 nos yeux comme 
une suite ininterrompue d’échees” (p. 233). The last 
phrase, in plain English, means a steady stream of 
failures. Only the Bureau, maintains Rossello, was 
the fulfillment of the dreams of the pioneers in inter- 
national educational co-operation. The War was but 
a temporary deterrent; “aprés quatre ans de guerre, 
le Bureau attend avee impatience que l’heure de la 
reconstruction sonne enfin” (p. 241). There is no 
indication that Rossello was aware in 1943 of the 
stirrings in this country in behalf of a stronger, larger 
organization for international educational service. He 
was just thinking of continuing after hostilities the 
activities of the interbellum years. 

The final section of Rossello’s book consists of 
twelve “annexes,” including texts of significant docu- 
ments, extracts from Jullien’s plan and 120 of his 
questions, and additional forerunners of the Bureau. 
Among the latter are John Eaton, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, whose plan for international educational 
co-operation was dated 1876; Alfred Binet (1905) ; 
Georges Bertier of the Ecoles des Roches (1920); 
Adolphe Ferriére (1921); and the members of the 
Japanese Edueation Association (1921). 

The English translation of Rossello’s book, by Miss 
Butts, is an abridgement, but it omits little informa- 
tion of any importance. Among the omissions are 
the photographs, the facsimiles, the bibliography, and 
most of the appendices. 

“Mare-Antoine Jullien de Paris,” Rossello’s third 
title is a reprint of a portion of “Les Précurseurs” 
(pp. 5-27 of the former being identical with pp. 19-41 
of the latter; pp. 29-40, a list of 120 questions pro- 
posed by Jullien for international research, with pp. 
253-264). Subtitled, “Pére de l’éducation comparée 
et préeurseur du bureau international d’éducation,” 
this little book provides a good historical introduction 
to the question of world education. The French style 
is not difficult, and educators whose last tussle with 
the language was in college or, at the latest, in the 
turbulent pre-Ph.D. days, should try once again to 
refresh their hazy acquaintanceship with French. It 
will be worth their while and it will constitute a fine 
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gesture toward actualizing much of the theorizing 
about international understanding. For habitual read- 
ers of French, of course, the book offers no difficulty. 

The results and current status of an experiment in 
international education started forty years ago are 
described in “The American Rhodes Scholarships” by 
Frank Aydelotte, director of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, American secretary to the Rhodes 
Trustees since 1918, and himself a Rhodes scholar. It 
was the intention of Cecil Rhodes that his scholar- 
ships should realize “the unity of English-speaking 
peoples and the formation with Germany of so great 
a power as to make war impossible” (p. 112). Dr. 
Aydelotte, who knows personally all of the American 
Rhodes scholars, whose number has reached over 
1000, is convineed of the benefits of the scholarship 
He speaks of the American scholar as “a 
citizen of the world” (p. 72), as “an internationalist 
of a human rather than merely theoretical sort” (p. 
76). It is unfortunate that his impression of the 
American at Oxford ean do very little, because of the 
limited appeal of his book, to erase the cinematie 
tradition of Robert Taylor’s “Yank at Oxford” and 
Laurel and Hardy’s “Chump at Oxford.” 

The long appendix contains a list of all the Ameri- 
ean Rhodes scholars. Elsewhere in the volume Dr. 
Aydelotte analyzes, rather generally, the later careers 
of the scholarship holders. The observant reader will 
note on the group photograph taken in 1907 of the 
pioneer scholars the name of “L. Schwerin von 
Krosig” (sic). This is none other than Graf Lutz 
Schwerin von Krosigk, Hitler’s finance minister, who 
can hardly be said to fit Dr. Aydelotte’s ideal of the 
internationally-minded scholar. 

Shortly after the echoes of the last bomb on Pearl 
Harbor faded away, interested Americans began or- 
ganizing their efforts for the creation of a permanent 
international agency for education. Meetings and 
conferences were followed by publications. The 
NEA’s Educational Policies Commission issued a 
pamphlet, “Education and the People’s Peace,” which 
strongly urged the establishment of an international 
educational office. The control of education, main- 
tained the writers of this pamphlet, must remain in 
the hands of the several nations. The central agency 
would be an office of information, a leader in intel- 
lectual co-operation, an evaluator of educational mate- 
rials in terms of danger to world peace, and an im- 
prover of educational standards the world over. 

The International Education Assembly, consisting 
of educators who represented unofficially many of the 
United Nations, met from 1943 to 1945. The results 
of these conferences were published in “Education 
for International Security” (1943), “Education for a 
Free Society” (1944), “Education in the United 


system. 
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Nations” (1945), and “International Edueatio, 
through Cultural Exchange” (1945). Of these, only 
the first and the last can be discussed here, sing 
“Education for a Free Society” was unavailable to 
the reviewer and “Education in the United Nations” 
is a report of national conditions. “Education for 
International Security” contains the conclusions of 
the first meeting, at Harpers Ferry, of the Interna. 
tional Education Assembly, as well as texts of pro. 
posals for establishing an international educational 
organization, for rebuilding educational systems jn 
the devastated Allied nations, for reconstructing edu- 
cation in the Axis countries, and for educating for 
world citizenship. There is a list, but without any 
accompanying discussion, of sixteen desirable activi- 
ties to be engaged in by an international educational 
body. The last booklet issued by the Assembly, itself 
a good example of international co-operation in action, 
treats practical problems such as exchange of teachers 
and students, exchange of books and other educational 
materials, the use of radio and television for mass 
education, and the proposed international educational 
organization. The addresses delivered at the 1945 
meeting of the assembly are presented in abbreviated 
form. While it may perhaps be difficult to trace 
UNESCO directly to the International Education 
Assembly, there is no doubt that the latter helped 
pave the way for a better publie and professional 
understanding of the importance of an agency like 
UNESCO. 

A more direct line may be drawn from the pro- 
posed International Office of Education to the UN 
education agency. One has but to to read the report of 
the congressional hearings held before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on the “Resolution Urging 
the Formation of . . . the International Office of Edu- 
cation” to become convinced of this fact. Here are 
expressions of opinion by responsible leaders, lay and 
professional, on the necessity of an international edu- 
cational agency. Inserted into the record are longer 
statements and articles, among them a searching 
analysis of the proposed agency by James Marshall 
of the Board of Education, New York City. Not 4 
single witness appeared in opposition. 

So that the publie might know something of the 
background and events preceding the proposal to sel 
up a United Nations organization for cultural and 
educational co-operation, the Department of State 
has prepared a little brochure, “Proposed Educational 
and Cultural Organization of the United Nations.” 
Taking care not to neglect mentioning its own role 
in international educational and cultural co-operation, 
the Department offers information on the aims and 
potential activities of the organization about to be 
formed under the aegis of the UN. The second pat! 
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of the publication is devoted exclusively to the text 
of the draft constitution of what was to be UNESCO. 

With the printing of a radio broadeast, “Is 
UNESCO the Key to International Understanding ?,” 
the Department of State continues its educational 
work in. behalf of getting the American people to 
accept the idea of UNESCO. To the average listener, 
as Sterling Fisher, direetor of the NBC University of 
the Air and moderator of the program, points out, 
“UNESCO probably sounds like a cracker or a cookie 
—perhaps a cross between Uneeda and Nabisco— 
rather than the initials of the United Nations Eduea- 
tional, Seientifie and Cultural Organization” (p. 4). 
The participants in this discussion—Julian Huxley, 
Esther Brunauer, and Charles Thomson of the Depart- 
ment of State—answer the question posed by the pro- 
gram with an emphatic “Yes!”. The intelligent 
listener and reader can profit much from paying atten- 
tion to the remarks of these speakers. If they remem- 
ber nothing else, they will carry away the conviction 
that UNESCO is not another edible commodity. 

The text of the UNESCO constitution, a eopy of 
the resolutions of the UN Conference establishing this 
organization, and a report by Archibald MacLeish, 
chairman of the American delegation to this confer- 
ence, are given in “The Defenses of Peace,” a State 
Department booklet. Mr. MacLeish is sure that 
UNESCO will “measurably further the hope of in- 
ternational understanding” (p. 10), but is equally 
certain that its constitution is not perfect. A second 
pamphlet under the same title deals with the develop- 
ment and present status of UNESCO and with the 
provisions of its eonstitution. This publication was 
not available to the reviewer. 

Even before the Department of State became inter- 
ested in global educational unity, it had carried on 
activities of an international cultural nature. In 
“Cultural Centers in the Other American Republics,” 
by Dorothy Greene and Sherly G. Esman, there is 
information on the 27 independent and 20 branch eul- 
tural centers maintained by the department in the 
Latin-American countries. The cultural centers are 
meeting places where Americans and natives become 
acquainted with each other’s language and culture. 


The suceess of the cultural centers, as evidenced by the 
already large and rapidly increasing number of Ameri- 
tans and local citizens who flock to their activities, is a 
direct result of the spontaneous interest of their founders 


ind the truly co-operative spirit of their maintenance 
(p. 20), 


Likewise sucessful, from the viewpoint of the De- 
partment of State, are the efforts to co-operate with 
other nations in a program of agricultural science and 
‘esearch, These activities consist mainly of the co- 
‘perative establishment and maintenance of agricul- 
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tural experiment stations in Latin-American republics, 
the training of foreign technicians to operate these 
stations, the training of key technicians of other 
nations, and the execution of extension soil econserva- 
tion and other agricultural programs. The description 
of this phase of international co-operation is told in 
“Good-Neighborliness through Technical Agricultural 
Collaboration,” by Ross E. Moore ef the Department 
of Agriculture. , 

What nongovernmental organizations have accom- 
plished in the way of educational co-operation on an 
international scale may be learned from studying the 
work of such agencies as the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education (not to be confused with the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College) and the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. In “The 
Institute of International Education: 1919-1944,” 
Randle Elliott, administrator of the Institute’s Wash- 
ington branch, reviews the origin and development of 
the organization, and describes its variegated activi- 
ties: fellowship and scholarship exchanges, Junior 
Year Abroad, student counseling and guidance, ex- 
change of professorships and leetureships, and other 
services. Between the two wars more than 5000 inter- 
national student exchanges were effected. True to its 
policy of impartiality the Institute has helped refugee 
professors to re-establish themselves in the United 
States, but has also facilitated student exchanges be- 
tween this country and the Fascist nations. The more 
recent work of the Institute is discussed by Stephen 
Duggan, the director, and Edgar J. Fisher, the as- 
sistant director, in the “Twenty-Sixth Annual Report 
of the Director.” There can also be found compara- 
tive statistics and other pertinent data. 

Nicholas Murray Butler surveys briefly the work of 
the Division of Intereourse and Education of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in his 
“Annual Report for 1945.” In that year “of unprece- 
dented activity,” the division undertook, in addition 
to its well-known projects in the United States, Latin 
America, and Europe, a study of the functions and 
effectiveness of peace organizations in so far as mak- 
ing their respective memberships UN-conscious was 
concerned. 

In March, 1944, the Division of Foreign Relations 
of the National Research Council administered a ques- 
tionnaire to the various international scientific unions 
and congresses on the current status and postwar 
prospects of international scientific co-operation. The 
results, compiled and interpreted by Walter B. Can- 
non, professor emeritus of physiology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Richard M. Field, director of the Summer 
School of Geology and Natural Resources, Princeton 
University, both members of the Division of Foreign 
Relations, indicate that “the most effective organized 
method of international co-operation in science is by 
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means of International Scientific Unions” (p. 287). 
In their analysis the authors touch upon such prob- 
lems as international linguistic inter-communiecation, 
expatriate scientists, and the pressing need for an 
international scientific periodical, along the lines of 
Nature, Science, or Scientific Monthly, devoted to 
science and its social relations. Beginning with 1946, 
Chronica Botanica, publishers of this survey, will 
issue an “Annual Report of International Relations 
and Cooperation in Science and Technology.” 

Much of what has been covered in the pamphlets 
already reviewed is contained in William G. Carr’s 
“Only by Understanding”; in “International Fron- 
tiers in Education,” edited by Dr. Carr; and in I. L. 
Kandel’s “Intellectual Cooperation: National and In- 
ternational” and “United States Activities in Inter- 
national Cultural Relations.” The first-mentioned is 
a popularly written survey of the historical back- 
ground of intellectual co-operation—Comenius, Jul- 
lien, et al.—with a fairly full account of the gene- 
sis and development of international educational ef- 
forts during the interbellum period. Carr wants a 
UNESCO-type organization with sharp teeth in it. 

There are certain types of education which are so 
dangerous to all of us that they should be discouraged 
in every possible manner ... [and] it is better to detect 
and counteract such tendencies at an early stage, than 
it is to wait until the tendencies produce a nation which 
is irrevocably educated for aggression and war (p. 73). 

Dr. Carr’s second opus offers articles written by an 
all-star cast in international educational relations: 
Gilbert Murray, Marie Butts, Walter M. Kotschnig, 
I. L. Kandel, G. Howland Shaw, James Marshall, Ben 
M. Cherrington, W. G. Leland, Stephen Duggan, and 
nine others. The major share of the space is about 
evenly divided between the work of private agencies 
and governmental policies and programs. Behind the 
entire compilation is the optimistic thought. that suc- 
cess will crown the efforts for world peace via educa- 
Carr’s “Foreword” is con- 
sciously and purposefully provocative. 

Of the two little volumes by Dr. Kandel, the first 
is “‘a study and appraisal with recommendations con- 
cerning the development of more effective relation- 


tional co-operation IF—. 


ships between the governmental and nongovernmental . 


agencies of the United States in the field of cultural 
’” (p. xi). Even more, it is a convincing 
presentation of the underlying philosophy of cultural 
co-operation. Dr. Kandel brings to his study the fruit 
of decades’ work in comparative education. To his 
way of thinking—and this will not thoroughly satisfy 
those who are not devotees of this subject—“the fail- 
ure to promote international understanding was in 
large measure due to failure to understand the aims 
aud principles underlying national systems of educa- 
tion” (p. 9). 
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The scope of “United States Activities in Interns. 
tional Cultural Relations” is self-evident. Interest. 
ingly enough, however, only three fifths of this booklet 
is given over to American public and private partic). 
pation in international cultural relations. The remaip. 
der is made up of material which does not appear jp 
any of the publications examined in this article or jp 
any other printed matter dealing with world education, 
This section, “Foreign Opinions on American Educa. 
tion,” has been included by the author because the 
ever-growing foreign interest in, and appreciation of, 
American education made a program of international 
intellectual co-operation inevitable. It is, therefore, 
fitting that such a chapter should precede the descrip. 
tion of the types of international cultural relations en- 
gaged in by this country. One question comes to mind 
when reading the opinions of foreign educators on the 
American educational system: Why do Dr. Kandel’s 
German citations stop with 1931? Undoubtedly, what 
the Nazis—NSDAP members, fellow travelers, and the 
nonaffiliated—have said about the American schools 
would throw additional light on the need for world 
educational co-operation. Some day, it is to be hoped, 
Dr. Kandel will have an opportunity to make his 
study fuller and more representative. 

Closer educational relations between the neighboring 
English-speaking countries of North America is the 
aim of the newly organized Canada-United States 
Committee on Education. Distressed by their country- 
men’s mutual ignorance of their neighbor’s history, 
sixteen educators representing both countries met in 
Montreal, May, 1944, and formed an unofficial con- 
sultative body to remedy the existing condition. The 
booklet, “Education for Mutual Understanding and 
Friendship . . .” is the product of the collective think- 
ing of the committee, whose members reject the i- 
doctrination of “sentimental or propagandistic” in- 
formation in favor of that of the realistic kind. The 
ultimate purpose of this co-operative committee is the 
establishment of “an adequate educational undergird- 
ing for the perpetuation of the international amity 1 
North America which now exists” (p. 15). 

From beyond the southern border, too, come repor's 
of international amity built up on a basis of cultura 
and educational contacts. “Mexico’s Role in Interna- 
tional Intellectual Co-operation” deseribes fully whal 
the savants of that country have accomplished in the 
way of improving educational relations with the 
United States and with the other nations in the West 
ern Hemisphere. The five speeches herein recorded 
were delivered at a conference held in February, 194, 
under the joint auspices of the Institute of Latin- 
American Studies of the University of Texas and the 
School of Inter-American Affairs of the University . 
New Mexico. It is of interest to note that some 0 
the Mexican intellectual leaders are convinced th! 
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prejudices and misunderstandings will vanish, and 
rapport will result, onee the barrier of language is 
leveled. Possibly one of the best statements of pur- 
pose of intellectual cooperation among nations has 
been phrased by Rudulfo Brito Foucher, former rector 
of the University of Mexico: 







To accelerate the development of human culture 
through the organized contribution of all nations to 
extend the benefits of instruction to all peoples and to 
place culture at the service of the masses of the world 
in order to create a fair and just political, social and 
economic order in the commonwealth of nations and 
within every particular state (p. 42). 














Resuming publication after a cessation of five years, 
owing to the German occupation, Coopération intellec- 
tuelle internationale, organ of the Paris-located In- 
stitut International de Coopération Intellectuelle, de- 
yotes its initial issue entitled, “La coopération intel- 
lectuelle internationale,” to a review of the organiza- 
tion’s work, reports on various phases of international 
intellectual co-operation, documents pertaining to the 
establishment of an agency for intellectual co-opera- 
tion under the wing of UN, and obituaries of Henri 
Bergson, Paul Valéry, Jean Huizinga and others 
active in the Institut. With peace already arrived, 
the editors face the future with renewed zeal and 
optimism. 

As things stand now, there is cause for the feeling 
that world edueational co-operation is within the 
realm of practical possibility. Numerous tendencies 
are pointing the way: the recently organized World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession*; the United 
Siates National Commission on International Eduea- 
tional, Seientifie and Cultural Cooperation; the desire 
lor a world university, based in part on the experi- 
ence of the UNRRA University, the first modern inter- 
national institution of higher learning, located at the 
Deutsches Museum in Munich; and the commencement 
of UNESCO’s projects prior to the ratification of that 
organization’s constitution by the required twenty 
nations, 

The aim of UNESCO, as stated in Article I of its 
eustitution, is “to eontribute to peace and security 
by promoting eollaboration among the nations through 
education, seienee, and culture.” This it ean do, not 
by the revision of history textbooks alone, as everyone 
tow knows; nor by student exchanges;:nor by the 
ullization of mass edueational media; nor by any of 
the other recommended procedures alone ; but rather 
by a combination of all these, plus the willingness and 
“pability of the individual nations to effectuate the 
lofty ideals of perpetual peace which lie in the fore- 
Hront of all thought and action in international edu- 
&tional co-operation. 












































. ‘Draft Constitution of the World Organization of 
; Teaching Profession,’? Phi Delta Kappa, XXVIII, 
*) Oct. 1946, pp. 87-90. 
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